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1774 was repeated, and for the same reasons, fifteen
years later, when she joined England in the effort to
rescue the Ottoman Empire from the destruction that
once more menaced it from its two neighbours. These
services were highly appreciated by the Turks; but
other things intervened to check the nascent friendship
between Stambul and Berlin for a hundred years.

During the earlier period of the great Napoleonic
drama Prussia's star appeared to have set for good. In-
ternal disorganization, social, economic, and military, had
paralys3d and demoralized her thoroughly. By the
Treaty of Tilsit she lost one half of her territory, saw her
fortresses occupied by French garrisons, and found her-
self burdened with an enormous financial load. Incap-
able of helping herself, she could offer no help to others.
There followed a period of recovery, which enabled Prus-
sia to take in the later acts of the drama (1813-1815) a
prominent part. She emerged from the Napoleonic night-
mare of terror- and confusion " like a strong man after
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks/' But Turkey
did not benefit by Prussia's second rise to power, for it was
accompanied by that movement of unrest throughout
Germany which was for a long time to absorb all the
energies of the Hohenzollern. And by the time they
achieved the national unity of the Germans under their
rule new conditions prevailed in Europe. The new Ger-
man Empire, threatened by a revengeful France on her
western frontier, could not afford to estrange the Power
which commanded her eastern flank ; and, so far as Bis-
marck was concerned, Russia might have taken Con-
stantinople and realized her secular dream. The whole
of the sick Ottoman Empire was not worth to Bismarck
the sound bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.1

1 As in many other matters, so in this, Bismarck could claim to